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introduce manners among us which would set us at continual
variance/" General William Heath of Federalist Roxbury argued
that, much as Massachusetts might detest slavery, it had no right
to interfere with slavery in the slave states. "Each state/' he
said, *Us sovereign and independent to a certain degree, and they
have a right, and they will regulate their own internal affairs, as
to themselves appear proper; and shall we refuse to eat, or to
drink, or to be united, with those who do not think, or act, just
as we do?" Thomas Dawes Jr. of Boston said that the Southern
states, "like ourselves, have their prejudices. It would not do to
abolish slavery, by an act of congress, in a moment, and so de-
stroy what our southern brethren consider as property/' But, and
here Dawes said what was said more than once in the conven-
tion, slavery would not last long in the United States. Or as he
put it: "Although slavery is not smitten with an apoplexy, yet
it has received a mortal wound and will die of a consumption."

Hi

Almost no words survive from all those spoken at the New
Hampshire convention. Gene: al John Sullivan of the Continental
Army, now president of the state and convention chairman, made
a speech on the jurisdiction of the Federal courts which was re-
ported in the Freeman $ Oracle (at Exeter) for March 7, 1788*
Joshua Atherton, of Amherst, ia an attack on slavery which may
have been revised at a later date before it was ever printed, un-
compromisingly said: "We do not think ourselves under any
obligations to perform works of supererogation in the reformation
of mankind; we do not esteem ourselves under any necessity to
go to Spain or Italy to suppress the inquisition of those countries;
or of making a journey to the Carolinas to abolish the detestable
custom of enslaving the Africans; but, sir, we will not lend the
aid of our ratification to this cruel and inhuman merchandise,
not even for a day/*

Except for these two speeches or parts of speeches the New
Hampshire convention is hardly more than an official act on the
record. The state, like Massachusetts, was divided, and its people
were less well informed. The seaboard was generally Federalist;
so was the section along the Connecticut River, which resented
the domination of its trade by New York and wished to be pro-